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from bad to worse. With the outbreak of war internal dissen-
sions, which had hitherto been concerned with individuals and to
some extent kept discreetly in the background, now became
involved with principles and. thrust into the limelight.

On the one side was ranged the main body, led by Sir Henry
Campbell-Bannerman, the titular head of the party, who had
been propelled into sudden eminence by a series of unexpected
events and was regarded by his critics as stubborn and ineffective,
illusions which were to be dramatically dissipated in 1906. This
faction, the spokesman of whose extreme element was Mr. David
Lloyd George, was opposed to the war from the outset, regarded
it as engineered for imperialist ends and openly sympathized
with the Boers in their desperate struggle to maintain their
independence. Its members held and expressed the view that
hostilities should be terminated at the earliest possible moment,
however inconclusive the result, and that no more lives should
be sacrificed to chauvinistic ambition. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain,
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, was to them the arch-
villain of the piece, who had first planned and was now prolonging
an unnecessary and unjust war.

On the other hand was arrayed a formidable minority under
the spasmodic leadership of Lord Rosebery and numbering among
its adherents the powerful triumvirate of Mr. Asquith, Mr.
Haldane and Sir Edward Grey, without whose support no
Liberal Government could hope long to survive.

This group, styled Liberal Imperialist, while, doubting the
original necessity for the use of force, held that, once war had
been declared, it must be pursued at any cost to ultimate victory,
with the object less of extending Great Britain's already vast
possessions than of maintaining her prestige in the eyes of
envious foreign Powers.

It was this latter doctrine which appealed to Rufus Isaacs'
own temper of mind, reinforced by the example of Asquith and
Haldane, whom he already knew and admired at the Bar.

Indeed, the description of "Liberal Imperialist" fitted him to
perfection and remained the aptest epitome of his political creed
long after it had fallen into disuse.

In 1900 he was certainly not looking for more work, since
his practice already filled his days and much of his nights and
to fight a seat meant further inroads upon his time, energy and
savings. But pressure from the Central Office was difficult to
resist for a man who had still to win his spurs in public life, and
anyhow the strong probability was that he would only have to
sacrifice his time during the actual contest, since he could not